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FIVE years ago this month, the Con 


sumers' Guide was born. We are 
young enough not to be embarrassed 
by birthdays, but old enough to want 
to mark how time has passed and to 
note how times have changed. Hence 
this fifth anniversary issue. 

When this little bulletin came into 
being in September, 1933, another and 
more significant birth had taken place. 
That year marked the first formal rec- 
ognition by government, both of the 
right of consumers to share in formu- 
lating decisions of government affect- 
ing their standards of living, and of 
Government’s need for the counsel of 
consumers in arriving at those deci- 
sions. In June, 1933, there were cre- 
ated the offices of Consumers’ Counsel 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration and the Consumers Advi- 
sory Board of the National Recovery 
Administration, the first offices of gov- 
ernment to bear the name “consumer” 
and the first to be commissioned to 
represent the interests of consumers at 
pivotal points in the Government's 
attack on the problem of undercon- 
sumption. 

This recognition of consumers by 
government came as no gratuitous ges- 
ture. It grew out of consumer demand 
for a place in the council seats of 
government and industry. This de- 
mand, in turn, was bred by a cruel 
depression and sired by an economic 
system that had shown itself less con- 
cerned with getting an increasing 
quantity of goods and services to con- 
sumers than with getting more money 
from consumers. A consumer move- 
ment was in birth throughout the land 
in 1933. 

It was a new kind of mass move- 
ment among consumers that was get- 





ting under way. Other depressions 
had their celluloid collar protestants, 
their pajama parades, and their boy- 
cotts. The depression of 1929-33, 
with its background of flamboyant 
“prosperity,” forged a much less spec- 
tacular but more persistent consumer 
revolt. 

The main stem of this new con- 
sumer drive was the demand for facts. 
Consumers were in revolt against that 
theory of salesmanship which would 
try to build prosperity upon consumer 
ignorance. 

They were demanding a new deal in 
consumer-business relationships based 
upon full, true, informative, useful 
facts about the goods which business 
has for sale and consumers need to buy. 

Consumers proposed, as the route to 
a sounder economic system, a variety 
of things: More facts and less fable, 
about the products of industry; better 
yardsticks of the use value of products ; 
greater assurance that those who pro- 
duced the necessities of living shared 
fairly in the price paid for their prod- 
ucts; closer watch over the practices of 
industry which cheat health and pock- 
etbooks; and finally, a place behind 
the counter where consumers might 
work out with industry and govern- 
ment routes to higher standards of 
living for everybody. 

Five years have passed. The thou- 
sands who realized these new objec- 
tives were important in 1933 have 
swelled now to millions. Today in 
the schools, in unions, in cooperatives, 
and in countless clubs, young and old 
consumers are studying their common 
buying problems. 

In hundreds of cities, consumer or- 
ganizations are pressing consideration 
of their interests on industry and gov- 
ernment. A State consumer agency 
has come into being. In another State, 
consumers are urging the creation of a 
special Department of government to 
service their interests. 

Unknown five years ago, consumer 
relatidns gouncils now exist in various 
industries and are under consideration 


in others. Consumers in business for 





themselves — through cooperatives — 
have stacked their sales to more than 
a million and a half dollars a day. 

Demand for help from the Federal 
government has mounted with each 
year. Not only has voluntary use of 
government standards of quality be- 
come widespread, but compulsory use 
of some has become local law. The 
first major revision of one of the most 
basic consumer laws, the Food and 
Drugs Act, has been accomplished. 
Products never before brought under 
government vigilance are now subject 
to controls in the interest of consum- 
ers. An “unfair” business practice, 
by law, is no longer simply a practice 
unfair to competitors, but one that is 
injurious to consumers. Both the Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court now af- 
firm the right of consumers to be pro- 
tected, not merely from falsehoods but 
from half truths. 

The consumer movement marches 
on. This little bulletin, to which it 
gave birth, reflects both the movement 
and the‘increasing consideration given 
consumer interests in the conduct of 
government. 

Our anniversary issue is devoted 
entirely to a picture interpretation of 
“Consumer Incomes in the United 
States.” This report of the National 
Resources Committee, released for the 
first time on September 4, 1938, is the 
result of the most comprehensive and 
thorough research ever made into in- 
come distribution in this country. 
High tribute is due to the Technical 
Staff of this Committee for their in- 
valuable work in undertaking, direct- 
ing, and completing this study. Copies 
of their full report can be had from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 30 cents. 

We are indebted, too, to the Graphic 
Arts Section, Division of Social Re- 
search, of the WPA for major assist- 
ance in the preparation of the pic- 
torial statistics. Our thanks go also to 


the Farm Security Administration, 
ublic Works, the Washington Post, 
mnd Fairchild Aerial Survey for the 
hotographs used. 
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WHO 


ARE THE CONSUMERS OF AMERICA? 


EVERY living person is a consumer. Some people are consumers 
of yachts . . . some are consumers of street car rides. Some peo- 
ple have hot house grapes to eat . . . some live on fat back. Some 
people can afford to throw away silk stockings as soon as they spring 
a thread . . . some have no shoes to wear. Some people live in 
palaces . . . some live in shanties. 


All kinds of consumers make up the United States. Many things 
make them different . . . the &inds of things they consume . 
how much they consume . . . when they consume, and so on. 


Here we are going to look at consumers’ incomes in dollars. If we 
could show what these incomes bought, we would have a much 
more complete picture of consumers. To know consumers well, 
we need to know their income, not just in dollars, but in goods. 
That picture of consumers will come later. 


Looking at America’s income and seeing how peopie share in it 
shows up not only the differences but the likenesses between con- 
sumers. Consumer problems of people with the same income are 
often more alike than unlike, even though they may get their income 
in different ways. Knowing how many consumers get incomes of 
varying amounts helps, too, in seeing how big is the nation’s job 
in building a better living for everyone, and how sound are the 
public and private policies directing our great income-producing 
plant. 


All figures which follow come from “Consumer Incomes in the 
United States,” recently issued by the National Resources Committee. 











CHAPTER | 


AMERICA IS RICH 
IN CONSUMERS 











FROM huts along the loneliest country 
road to rooms in overcrowded city ten- 
ements... from the Everglades of 
Florida to the mountaintops of Wash- 
ington . . . from fishermen’s shacks in 
Maine to orange groves in California . . . 
from the richest to the poorest . . . from 
babies to baldheads . . . lived 128,000,- 
000 consumers in 1935-36. Added te this 
great wealth of people are Americans who 


live in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Philip- 


pines, or in other noncontinental American places. 


In only three other nations are there as many consumers as in con- 


tinental United States. 


In the British Empire live four times as 


many people. China’s consumers, too, are quadruple the number 


here. In Russia are one-third more consumers than in America. 


America is rich in consumers . . . To keep alive, everyone of them 


needs food and clothing and shelter. To live happily, they need 


many more things. How well they can afford to satisfy those needs 


depends, first of all, on how much income there is to go around. 
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60 BILLION DOLLARS TO GO AROUND 


AMERICA’S consumers, as a whole, had 
an income of $60,000,000,000 in 1935-36 
. . . A fabulous sum, it seems . . . Just 
to count that many dollars, at the rate of 
one dollar a second for every second of 
every minute of every hour, would take 
around 1,900 years .. . If all those 60 
billion dollars were gathered together at 
one time in single dollar bills, and each 
dollar bill were pinned lengthwise to the 








next, this long ribbon of dollars would 


circle the earth at its fattest place more than 228 times. 


But our total income is never gathered together in a lump sum at 
one time or in one place. It is a moving stream, flowing . . . now 
slow, now fast . . . in and out of pocketbooks and hands. Some 
of the stream gets banked up in stagnant pools, when dollars are 
packed away in vaults or hidden under mattresses. 


Nor is this national income all in dollar bills or copper pennies. 


Much of it is in the form of “promises to pay” on bankers’ and 
merchants’ books . . . Some of it—‘‘income in kind”—is not even 
stated in dollars. . . . In whatever form it appears, it has been 
translated into dollar values, and the sum total of our national 


income in 1935-36 came to 60 billion dollars. 








SUPPOSE 60 BILLION DOLLARS 
WERE DIVIDED EVENLY 


HOW MANY dollars would each consumer in our country have 
received if our total national income had been divided evenly 


among all of us, young and old? 


The answer to that question is easy arithmetic: 128 million con- 
sumers into 60 billion dollars. And here is the result .. . 


Each of us would have had $469 during the year . . . or, because 
many of us have learned to think in terms of weekly pay checks, 
$9 per week. 


Divided up in this way, 60 billion dollars seem suddenly to shrink 
to a relatively insignificant sum . . . If you were to have $9 a week 


to live on, would you be better or worse off than you are now? 


If each person in your family were getting more than $9 a week in 
1935-36, remember that someone else was 
getting less, and going without some of 
the necessities and comforts you could 
afford to buy. 


This is a supposing game we have been 
doing . . . Much more significant are the 
figures showing how our national income 
was ACTUALLY divided among all our 
consumers. First, we must glance at the 


way consumers live before we discover 





how income was divided among them. 














MOST CONSUMERS LIVE IN FAMILIES 





BABIES, obviously, must live on the 
income of other people, unless they are 
“born with a silver spoon” or acquire one, 
figuratively speaking ... The same is 
true of older children . . . of millions of 
homemakers . . . of the sick and ailing 

. . of old people past the age when they 


can work. 


Family funds keep such consumers alive. 











Many people who receive an income use 
it to cover not only their own requirements but needs of people who 
are near and dear to them ... This is an important fact, when 
we come to look at income distribution, because we want to know 
not only how big or how small individual incomes are, but how 


many people have to live on those incomes. 


Now come the statisticians with figures to show how important 
families are, as “spending units” . . . Out of every 100 consumers 
in the nation, in 1935-36, 91 were members of families who 
shared a common income and lived under a common roof .. . 


8 more were single individuals who did not, as a regular thing, 


share their income. . . That accounts for 99 out of every 100 con- 
sumers. . . The hundredth consumer was one who lived in some 
institutional group . . . such as the army, the navy, or a CCC 


camp, or a prison, or a public hospital. 








HOW CONSUMERS 
WOULD HAVE FARED ON EQUAL SHARES 


116 MILLION CONSUMERS lived in 291/, million families. 
They had a total family income of 48 billion dollars . . . Sup- 
pose, again, that these 48 billion dollars had been divided 
evenly among all families. Each family would have received 
in 1935-36 a yearly income of $1,622 or a weekly income 
of $31... That’s under $8 a week for each member in the 





TE average family. 
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10 MILLION CONSUMERS lived as single individuals. They 
shared a total income of 111/, billion dollars. Had each of 
them shared equally, each would have received an annual 





income of $1,150. That means a weekly pay envelope of $22. 
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2 MILLION CONSUMERS lived in institutional groups. Part of 














their income came in the form of free living quarters, or goods 
and services bought for them by the institutions where they 
lived. Had their total cash income of $724,000 been divided 

. equally, each would have received $362 


during the year, or slightly less than $7 a 
9 by 65 by by Sy 65 A 
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EACH BILL REPRESENTS 2 DOLLARS 












































CHAPTER II 


LET'S LOOK AT THE INCOMES 
OF AMERICA’S FAMILIES 


LET’S stop supposing what incomes would have been had the national “kitty” 
been divided equally. All that is worth is to see what a long distance we 
are from having a national income big enough to provide every consumer or 
every family with money enough to buy a high standard of living . . . Our 
national income is not divided up equally . . . If we want to see a real pic- 


ture, and not just an imaginary one, we have to look at some cold figures. 


AMERICA’S typical consumer is a family. We saw that on page 8. Because 
families represent such a large part of our wealth of consumers, and also be- 
cause there are many more facts available about family incomes, from this point 
on we are going to talk only about families. 


To keep the record straight, remember: 
291/, million families . . . 48 billion dol- 
lars income in 1935-36. 


Some families’ shares in this staggering fig- 
ure were sizeable; some had an infinitesimal 
share . . . First, we will look at the income 
of the average family. Throughout this 
book we picture average income as the in- 
come of the middle family. 
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WE PRESENT AMERICA’S MIDDLE FAMILY 


POPULATION CENTER of the United States, when last heard 
from, was a spot 2.9 miles northeast of Linton, Greene County, 
Indiana. As many people live to the north of this spot as to the 
south, as many to the east as to the west . . . Fixing the locale of 
this point in your mind helps in getting a broad picture of the way 
America’s population is scattered throughout the country. 


Where is America’s center ? 


Answer to that question must be in dollars, not latitude or longi- 
tude. It is the income of America’s middle family. In 1935-36 
it was $1,160 a year. $22 a week. 


Income center of American families, then, stood that year at $22 a 
week. In other words: Half of America’s families received more 
than $22 a week; half received less than this amount. 
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America’s middle Family 
had $22 a week... . 
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WE DIVIDE AMERICA’S FAMILIES IN THREE 
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EACH BAG REPRESENTS ONE-TENTH OF TOTAL FAMILY INCOME 














THESE FAMILIES look alike. As human beings they are alike . . . As in- 
come receivers, however, they differ greatly . . . Let’s see how each third of 
our families shared in the total family income of 48 billion dollars. 


ONE-THIRD of our families received 4 billion of the total of 48 
billion dollars that went to all families . . . Out of every $100, 


then, their share was a little over $8. 


Another third of our families received 11 billion dollars . . . That 
means, out of every $100 which went to all families $23 went to 
this third . . . Their dollar share, obviously, came closer to an 
even per-family share. 


Still another third of our families received 33 billion dollars . 
Their share in the total 48 billion was much larger. Out of every 
$100, they received $69. 
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MIDDLE FAMILY IN THE TOP THIRD 
GOT FOUR TIMES THE INCOME 
OF THE MIDDLE FAMILY IN BOTTOM THIRD 


AT THE TOP of the income ladder is the luckiest third 
of our families. They had incomes ranging from $28 a 
week and on up to many thousands. The income of the 
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middle family in this upper third came to $41 a week. 
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The other two-thirds of our families had harder going. 
In the middle third are families whose incomes ranged 
from $15 to less than $28 a week. The middle family in 
this middle group received $21 a week. 
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Down the income ladder live the bottom third of our 


Ee 


families. Every one of them knew what it was like to 
live on less than $15 a week. Middle family in this bot- 
tom group was the family with a weekly income of $10 
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EACH BILL REPRESENTS 2 DOLLARS 
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TWO THIRDS OF A NATION'S FAMILIES 


OUT OF 100 FAMILIES 27 HAD LESS THAN $750 
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out the nation had incomes of less 
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HAD LESS THAN $1,500 


65 HAD LESS THAN $1,500 


42 HAD LESS THAN $1,000 
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WE DIVIDE AMERICA’S FAMILIES IN TENTHS 


Top te “ of America’s families had 18 
times the income Sidicteriimasicall 
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EACH BAG REPRESENTS 2 PERCENT OF TOTAL FAMILY INCOME 
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WE DIVIDE AMERICA’S FAMILY INCOME IN TENTHS 


Bottom tenth of the total family income supported 


62 times as many families as the top tenth 
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EACH FAMILY REPRESENTS 2 PERCENT OF TOTAL FAMILIES 
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FAMILY NEEDED HELP TO LIVE 





15 OUT OF EVERY 100 FAMILIES 
NEEDED HELP TO GET ALONG 


FIFTEEN out of every 100 families in the country in 1935-36 had incomes 
so small that they could not get along without help from agencies or indi- 
viduals other than friends and relatives. To some families, help came in the 
form of work relief jobs. To others, it came in money or in goods. Some 
families needed help during only one week. Others needed help all year long 
. . . Altogether there were 41/, million families who got some kind of “relief” 
during the year; there were 25 million who received no “relief.” 


This is the middle family of all those who got, at one time or 
many times during the year, “outside” aid in piecing out their 
income. Including the help they received, their income came 
to $13 a week . . . This is vot a picture just of families who 
Vv were economic cripples all year 

long. Incomes of such families 
Sq 9 by by be 6 


were very much lower. 
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Here is the middle family of all the non-relief families, those 
who received no “outside” aid . . . Some of them, of course, 
received presents and help from relatives and friends. None 
of them got aid in money or goods from relief agencies. 





- . Weekly in- 

come of this 
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3 e family was 
$25 a week. 


EACH BILL REPRESENTS 2 DOLLARS 
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CHAPTER III 


THE PARADE HALTS 


AMERICA’s 291/, million families have been parading past us in these pages, such a 
parade as was never seen at one time in one place. With a broad sweep we have been 
picturing the 48-billion-dollar income of American families . . . Dividing this huge 
river of income was America’s middle family, with $22 a week. Half of our families 
had incomes larger than this; half had smaller incomes . . . Next we divided Amer- 
ica’s families in three, and found that the income of the middle family in the bottom 
third was $10 a week, one-fourth the income of the middle family in the top third . . . 
We saw more than one-quarter of our families living on less than $750 a year; and 
two-thirds living on less than $1,500 ... When we divided all our families into 
tenths, we found that the top tenth had 18 times the income of the bottom tenth . . . 
Out of every 100 families, 15 had incomes so small for their needs that they had to get 
help from some agency to keep going. 


But what is a family? The experts who gathered these monumental figures say: Two 
or more people sharing income and shelter. Obviously a family of 2 has a different 
income problem than a family of 6 . . . We want now to explore the incomes of fam- 
ilies of different sizes . . . We want to discover, too, how incomes of families in one 
section of the country vary from those in other sections . . . how incomes of negro 
and white families compare . . . what differences show up in incomes of families in 
cities and on farms . . . how incomes of wage earners’ families compare with those 
of farmers, businessmen, professional men. 


We go now in search of these facts. In the pages that follow, only the 25 million 
non-relief families are pictured. (If relief family incomes had been averaged in all the 
figures which follow, the lowest income figures that you will see would appear even 
smaller.) 
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HOW BIG ARE AMERICA’S FAMILIES? 


OUT OF EVERY 100 FAMILIES 
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27 had two members 
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—~ 45 had three or four members 


@ rs 19 had five or six members 


(¢ fe 9 had seven or more 
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AMERICA'S TYPICAL FAMILY | 
HAD FOUR MEMBERS 


NON-RELIEF FAMILIES ONLY 
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LITTLE FAMILIES LIVE IN CITIES 
BIG FAMILIES ON FARMS 























Out of every 10 families of each size, these lived in urban and rural communities. 
URBAN RURAL 
2 PERSON FAMILIES 
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3-4 PERSON FAMILIES 
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5-6 PERSON FAMILIES 
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LITTLE FAMILY INCOME NEARLY 
MATCHED BIG FAMILY INCOME 
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Each row represents the weekly income of the middle 
family. Half of the families of each size received 
more than each amount; half received less in 1935-1936 
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22 DOLLARS PER WEEK 


3-4 MEMBER FAMILY 
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26 DOLLARS PER WEEK 


5-6 MEMBER FAMILY 
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26 DOLLARS PER WEEK 


7 OR MORE a FAMILY 
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24 DOLLARS PER WEEK 


NON-RELIEF FAMILIES ONLY 








BUT PERSONS IN LITTLE FAMILIES 
FARED BEST 


Dividing up these middle family incomes among the mem- 
bers of each shows how much luckier were the individuals 
in two-member families than those in bigger families. 


O EACH PERSON IN THE MIDDLE FAMILY WITH 
TWO-MEMBERS HAD $11.00 PER WEEK 
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O EACH PERSON IN THE MIDDLE FAMILY WITH 
THREE AND FOUR MEMBERS HAD FROM 
$6.50 TO $8.66 PER WEEK 









EACH PERSON IN THE MIDDLE FAMILY WITH 
FIVE AND SIX MEMBERS HAD FROM 
$4.33 TO $5.20 PER WEEK 


EACH PERSON IN THE MIDDLE FAMILY WITH 
SEVEN OR MORE MEMBERS HAD 


O 
$3.43 OR LESS PER WEEK 
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MIDDLE FAMILY INCOMES WERE 
HIGHEST ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
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DON’T hitch your wagon to these figures alone. Income 
figures tell nothing about the cost of living in each region. 
Living costs vary from region to region, though not neces- 
sarily as incomes vary . . . Furthermore, this is the income 
picture of non-relief families for one year only, 1935-36. 
Chances for earning incomes change with the years . . 

Half of the non-relief families in each of these 5 regions had 


weekly incomes greater than the sums marked on the map; 
half had smaller incomes . . . “Par” for all non-relief fami- 
lies was $25 a week; for a// families, relief and others, $22. 
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AND LOWEST IN THE SOUTH 


To the South lies America’s depressed area, where incomes of 










white and negro families are lower than elsewhere . . . 
Incomes of negro families, touching lowest levels, pull down 
the average for all in the South. 
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MIDDLE NEGRO FAMILY INCOMES WERE LESS 
THAN HALF MIDDLE WHITE FAMILY INCOMES 
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EACH BILL REPRESENTS |! DOLLAR NON-RELIEF FAMILIES ONLY 
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MOST SOUTHERN NEGRO FAMILIES 
HAD LESS THAN $750 JIN THE YEAR 


Out of every 10 negro families and every 10 white 
families, these were below and above the $750 line. 
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EACH FAMILY REPRESENTS 10 PERCENT OF GROUP SHOWN 

















NON-RELIEF FAMILIES ONLY 
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6 OUT OF 10 NON-RELIEF FAMILIES LIVED IN URBAN COMMUNITIES 


14 million families 





4 OUT OF 10 NON-RELIEF FAMILIES LIVED IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 


11 million families 








MIDDLE FAMILY INCOMES STEPPED UP 
AS PEOPLE LIVED CLOSER TOGETHER 


FARMS 























NON-RELIEF FAMILIES ONLY EACH BILL REPRESENTS 2 DOLLARS 
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BUT FEWER FAMILIES LIVED IN GREAT CITIES 
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EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS HALF MILLION FAMILIES 
NON-RELIEF FAMILIES ONLY 














Rural non-farm are places where less than 2,500 people live 


Small cities . 2,500 to 25,000 
Medium-sized cities " = "25,000 to 100,000 
Large cities _ ep: "100,000 to 1,500,000 ” 
Metropolises PR * 1,500,000 and over 
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HALF THE FARM FAMILIES 
WERE BELOW THE $1,000 LINE 


OUT OF EVERY 10 FAMILIES IN EACH COMMUNITY 
These in black had under $1,000 These in gray had $1,000 or over 
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NON-RELIEF FAMILIES ONLY 


























THREE-QUARTERS OF THE FARM FAMILIES 
WERE BELOW THE $1,500 LINE 


OUT OF EVERY 10 FAMILIES IN EACH COMMUNITY 
These in black had under $1,500 n gray had $1,500 o 
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LARGE CITIES 
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CHAPTER IV 


HOW AMERICAN FAMILIES 
EARNED THEIR INCOMES 





FAMILY incomes come from a myriad of sources . . . from wages 
... from salaries ... from selling . . . from coupons 
from profits... from taxes... from fees ... from other 
sources. 


To trace every dollar received by each family to its source would 
require more careful bookkeeping than most families themselves 
keep . . . It would require an army of figure-collectors . . . Not 
even income tax returns give this information . . . But the experts 





have probed far enough to be able to classify most non-relief 


families according to the major source of their incomes. 


In the pages that follow, the occupation from which the largest 
amount of a family’s earnings came determined the occupational 
group into which each family was placed. 


To review: 291/, million families were living in the United States 
in 1935-36. 41/, million of these families received relief of 
some kind at some time during the year . . . Non-relief families, 
therefore, totaled 25 million. Another million were ‘independent 
unemployed.” They include many retired families living on 
meager or abundant savings, and others who have never worked. 
Deducting the “independent unemployed,” there were 24 million 
non-relief families earning some kind of income. 


Here we consider only the 24 million non-relief families who had 
some earning occupation. Their total income was 43 billion dollars. 
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WAGE EARNER AND FARM FAMILIES 
WERE HIGH IN NUMBERS 


Out of every 100 non-relief families at i 
work, these set their — income as 
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40 EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 2 PERCENT OF FAMILIES 





BUT THEIR MIDDLE FAMILY INCOMES WERE LOWEST 
Half of the families in each occupation had incomes 
iil greater than these sums each week; half had less. 
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EACH BILL REPRESENTS 5 PERCENT OF TOTAL INCOME 
NON-RELIEF FAMILIES ONLY 
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THESE WORKING FAMILIES 
WERE BELOW THE $1,000 LINE 


Each figure represents 500,000 non-relief 
working families each of whom had an 
income of less than $1,000 in 1935-36 
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THESE WORKING FAMILIES 
WERE BELOW THE $1,500 LINE 


Each figure represents 500,000 non-relief 


working families, each of whom had an 
| : income of less than $1,500 in 1935-36 
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8 OUT OF EVERY 10 FAMILIES 
WITH INCOMES UNDER $1,000 


WERE WAGE EARNER AND FARM FAMILIES 
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WAGE EARNER AND FARM 














CLERICAL BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL 


NON-RELIEF WORKING FAMILIES ONLY 

ON THE BOTTOM RUNGS of the income ladder in the United States stand 

the families who get their income primarily from wages or from the produc- | 
tion of foods and fibers on which the whole nation depends for its existence 


. . . They share less, proportionally, in the national income than do families 
of other occupations. 


65 out of 100 families were WAGE EARNERS or FARMERS 
$47 out of $100 of total family income went to them 


15 out of 100 families were CLERICAL families 
$16 out of $100 of total family income went to them 


15 out of 100 families were BUSINESS families 
$25 out of $100 of total family income went to them 





5 out of 100 families were PROFESSIONAL families 
| $12 out of $100 of total family income went to them 
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ERRATA: CONSUMERS’ GUIDE, September 1938, 
Page 45, “A Postscript About Single Men and 
Women.” Titles to illustration—“Above 
$1,000,” “Below $1,000”—should be trans- 


posed. Black figures represent those below 
$1,000; gray represents those above $1,000. 
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Ome A POSTSCRIPT 
ABOUT SINGLE MEN AND WOMEN 


MANY consumers come in this group . . . individuals who live by themselves in 
homes and lodging houses and hotels . . . individuals who earn their living as house- 
hold servants . . . sons and daughters who live with their parents paying for food and 
lodgings but keeping the balance of their income for themselves. All told, there are 
10 million of them .. . 614 million men, 314 million women .. . relief and non- 


relief people. 


ABOVE $1,000 BELOW $1,000 
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LIVE ALONE and luxuriate is a life attained by only a handful of the single men and 
women. About one out of 100 had an income of $5,000 or over. Only one out of 
10 had an income of $2,000 or more. Six out of 10 had incomes of less than $1,000. 
A larger proportion of single women than men fell below the $1,000 line. 








Income troubles of single men and women appear less acute, nevertheless, than the 
income troubles of families. Middle family income was $22 a week. Middle single 
person income was $16 a week. But family incomes had to stretch to cover the needs 
of at least 2 people, usually 4. 


Measuring the quality of living which income provides involves, of course, not only the 
size of the income but the cost of living. Whether ‘two can live as cheap as one,” the 
record does not say. The chances are, however, that living costs for many single indi- 
viduals often exceed the living costs of each person living in a family group. 
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THESE ARE THE CONSUMERS 
OF AMERICA 


BEHIND the big and little figures and pictures of this booklet are 
128 million consumers. 


Each of them wants to be economically free of the fear of hunger 
and of homelessness. 


Each of them wants to be economically strong enough to choose a 
way of living. 

To satisfy such wants as these for 128 million consumers is a gigantic 
job, and one that grows with the years. 


How well are we doing the job now? The picture of income which 
we have given in these pages is only half an answer to that question. 


The other half will come when the National Resources Committee 
completes the second chapter of their monumental research into 
consumer purchases. In that chapter they will tell what goods and 
services consumers obtained with their incomes. 

But to buy, one must have money. So the distribution of dollars 
among our 128 million consumers gives an important part of the 
answer to our question. 

America is rich in consumers. But only a few consumers in Amer- 
ica are rich. The income figures we have reviewed show that the 


majority of consumers are on short dollar-rations. 
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They show that the total of all income available for distribution— 
even if divided equally among all consumers—would produce a sum 


which common knowledge of living costs tells us is not enough. 


They suggest that the route to an adequate income for those on 
short rations lies in two parallel directions: One, a larger total 
income to divide; two, a greater abundance of goods and services. 
Money gives more than the power to consume goods and services. 
It gives the power to create them. Adequate purchasing power in 
the hands of our millions of families is the motive power which 


stimulates production. 


The measure of our effectiveness in using this power is the measure 


‘of the growth of our total national income, of the increase in our 


wealth of goods and services, and of the chance for a life for every- 
one that is both free of fear and joyous. 


And that is why CONSUMERS’ GUIDE commemorates its fifth 
anniversary with the story of America’s income in 1935-36. That is 
why, even though incomes have made important gains since 1932, 
our story has included the darker side of the facts of family income. 
It is on the darker side of these facts that so much of America still 
lives and that is the challenge which confronts us as a nation. 


Note.—Many more facts than have appeared here about the incomes of Amer- 
ican consumers are given in the report of the National Resources Committee on 
“Consumer Incomes in the United States.” Copies of that report can be pur- 
chased for 30 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
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CONSUMERS’ GUIDE 


A publication of the Consumers’ Counsel Division, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, Washington, D.C. ...D.E. Montgom- 
ery, Consumers’ Counsel. This bulletin is issued every two weeks 
(monthly, durirg June, July, August, and September). All inquiries 
should be addressed to the Editor . . . Mary Taylor, Editor. 
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